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ASPO: 1950- 1960-1970 


A small operational crisis in the 
Aspo office has led us to take a look 
at Aspo doings for the past year and 
to make a few comparisons. In many 
ways those doings reflect a composite 
picture of the activity of planning 
agencies. 

Our crisis came when we realized 
that we had received some 200-odd 
planning studies and reports during 
the year that we had not yet been 
able to list in the Newsletter. More- 
over, we found that this amounted to 
about two-thirds of the total number 
we would normally list during the 
year. 


THE PRODUCTION RATE of reports 
and studies by planning agencies or 
consultants or on planning subjects 
is well over 600 per year. We receive 
that many and we know that we don't 
see them all. If we were to list ar- 
ticles on planning subjects and ar- 
ticles and reports in collateral fields. 
the list would be multiplied by ten. 
We checked back on the Newsletter 
for 1950 and found that we had listed 
only 187 during that year. 

The quantity of planning reports 
has increased at least 300 per cent in 
ten years. Has the quality improved? 

It is difficult and a bit presumptu- 
ous to answer that question dogmat- 
ically, but we believe the quality of 
planning has improved, although 
pretty surely not by 300 per cent (if 
you had any way to measure it) 
during the past decade. But we have 
a lot more experience in planning. 
our public officials and laymen in 
planning are better informed, our 
planning technicians are better 
trained. We have done as much 
planning in the past ten years as we 
did in the preceding 30 or 40 years. 


We are getting to the point where 
plans are carried out almost as fre- 
quently as they are discarded, a 
statement we could not have made ten 
years ago. 

There has been an even more spec- 
tacular increase and demand for 
technical planners during the past 
decade, which shows up also in Aspo 
activities. In 1950, the ASPO News- 
letter carried advertisements for 85 
planning positions. Members will re- 
call that our personnel exchange serv- 
ices got so voluminous that in 1956 we 
had to start a separate publication. 
Jobs in Planning, and had to put an 
additional person on the staff just to 
handle position advertisements and 
personnel - referrals. During 1960, 
Jobs in Planning carried 534 listings, 
which is about a 530 per cent increase 
over the decade. 

The jigsaw puzzle of fitting plan- 
ners into planning positions is frus- 
trating (we even have our own 
problems in finding planners for the 
Aspo staff). It also takes a lot of 
time. We average at least one long- 
distance phone call a day from an 
agency desperately searching for a 
planner. All the principal staff mem- 
bers spend a good part of their time 
trying to help locate planners, and 
probably an equal amount of time 
working with planners hunting suit- 
able jobs. But there is a lot of sat- 
isfaction when you are successful in 
matching the planner and the posi- 
tion. We have steadfastly refused to 
try to cost account the personnel ex- 
change—we're afraid to. 


THERE HAS BEEN an increase in the 
past ten years in the number of in- 
quiries we answer for Planning Ad- 
visory Service subscribers, about 200 
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per cent. But this increase represents 
only a small fraction of the inquiries 
we would get if most of the questions 
planning agencies might have weren’t 
being answered by the monthly In- 
formation Reports. For example, 
during the early part of the year, we 
began to receive a great number of 
questions on cluster subdivisions. Be- 
cause of this we prepared an Infor- 
mation Report on the subject. 

The type of question we get from 
operating planning agencies and pro- 
fessional planners is sophisticated, 
and frequently difficult—even im- 
possible—to answer _ satisfactorily. 
This reflects the increasing compe- 
tence of planning agencies, their abil- 
ity to handle the standard problems 
ef planning, and their concern with 
new techniques in the expanding field 
of urban problems. But we also con- 
tinue to get requests for elementary 
information from newly formed plan 
commissions, public officials, and 
civic groups. 


WHILE PLANNING THEORY holds 
that it is never too early to begin 
planning. experience shows that there 
will be no public outcry for planning, 
and little if any effective planning 
done, below a certain threshold of 
local difficulties. In other words, the 
situation has to get worse before any- 
one will stir himself to try to make 
it better. Ten miles out from the 
center of a major city, the threat of 
urban engulfment will move citizens 
to plan. Twenty miles out the threat 
is still too feeble to alarm them. 

We try to help these inquiring cit- 
izens understand planning and to get 
started. We do it, however, with some 
trepidation. If they really get going, 
they increase the demand for plan- 
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(Editorial—continued ) 


ners, who are already in short supply. 
There is frequent criticism of zon- 
ing dominance over comprehensive 
planning, and we are inclined to 
agree. In 1950 Zoning Digest cov- 
ered 130 decisions; in 1960 it carried 
some 300 cases. A good third of the 
Aspro staff time is spent on one or 
another aspect of zoning. This pro- 
portion does. however, mirror the 
proportion of time spent in local 
planning agencies, particularly in the 
smaller ones. And though planners 
might decry the efforts spent on zon- 
ing. no one has proposed an adequate 
and acceptable substitute for it. 
Therefore, so long as zoning retains 
its importance for planners and plan- 
ning agencies, so long must Aspo 
activities reflect this importance. 


PLANNERS ARE INSATIABLE readers 
(also writers—witness the backlog of 
unlisted reports). About three years 
ago, the orders for Aspo publications, 
together with requests for biblio- 
graphical references, became so great 
that it was clear the load could not 
be handled in off moments by a staff 
member with four other jobs to do. 
We had either to expand publication 
sales to the point that they would pay 
the salary of a full-time employee. or 
cut them out completely. We elected 
to expand. 

Only a small fraction of the plan- 
ners in the United States and Canada 
live in cities in which the bookstores 
carry any selection of books on 
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ASPO Releases Eleven PAS Reports for General Sale 


The monthly series of Information 
Reports provided as a part of a sub- 
scription to Aspo’s Planning Advis- 
ory Service is restricted to subscribers 
for five years. Eleven of the reports 
published in 1956 are up to date and 
are now released for general sale at 
$5 each ($3 to Planning Advisory 
Service subscribers) : 

Rail Lines and Terminals in Urban 
Planning (No. 82). January 1956. 
22 pp. Implications of the changing 
physical pattern and operation of 
railroads in urban areas; suggested 
areas of study by planning agencies. 

Civic Center Planning (No. 83). 
February 1956. 38 pp. Functional 
components of a civic center; meth- 
ods of forecasting office and parking 
space requirements. 

Animals in Urban Areas (No. 85). 
April 1956. 25 pp. Zoning ordinance 
provisions regulating location, num- 
bers, and kinds of animals permitted. 





planning. In fact, it is not clear that 
any bookstore carries much of a se- 
lection. In Chicago, Kroch’s-Bren- 
tano’s claims to be the largest book- 
store in the world, yet Aspo carries 
at least five planning titles from com- 
mercial publishers for every one such 
title they do. So what we started as 
a matter of self-preservation turned 
out to be a useful and wanted service. 

An increase of 200 to 300 per cent 
is roughly the growth in all Aspo 
activities during the 1950's. The 1960 
budget is about 260 per cent greater 
than the 1950 budget. 


PLANNERS ARE COMPULSIVE predic- 
tors. The easiest, and most danger- 
ous, way to predict is to make a 
straight-line extrapolation. When we 
try it for 1970, we get a little fright- 
ened: a budget well over $500,000; 
36 employees; 1,500 zoning decisions 
to review; 1,000 planning publica- 
tions to list; 3,000 jobs to advertise. 

But we are not so sure about the 
rest. By 1970 there will be 30 to 40 
million more people living in urban 
areas. We say that even now out 
efforts in planning are not enough. 
We feel that planning problems in- 
crease geometrically with an increase 
in population. When you stop to 
think about it, maybe the straight-line 
prediction is wrong not because the 
method overestimates, but because il 
underestimates. It certainly 
underestimates the scale of needs we 
(DOH) 


vreally 


foresee. 





Land Development Ordinances— 
Grading; Curb Cuts and Driveways; 
Street Trees (No. 86). May 1956. 35 
pp. Methods of preventing street tree 
mutilation and destruction, and of 
regulating curb cuts, excavations and 
fills; appropriate use of a special 
ordinance. 

Recording and Reporting Statistics 
on Subdivision Activity (No. 87). 
June 1956. 24 pp. Analysis of vari- 
ous systems used; illustrative ex- 
amples of how statistics are publi- 
cized by planning agencies. 


Zoos and Aquariums (No. 88). 
July 1956. 35 pp. Problems and 


techniques of zoo and aquarium 
planning. 
Certificates of Occupancy (No. 


89). August 1956. 19 pp. Why, 
when, and how occupancy certificates 
are used; their value in obtaining 
good community development. 


Planning Agency Bylaws (No. 90), 
September 1956. 26 pp. Rules for 
conducting meetings; why planning 
agency meetings should be open te 
the public; various parliamentary 
procedures. 

Exclusive Industrial and Commer 
cial Zoning (No. 91). October 1956, 
34 pp. Where and how this is being 
done; sample zoning ordinance pro 
visions, 


Statements of Purpose and Intent 
in Zoning Ordinances (No. 92). No 
vember 1956. 22 pp. The value of 
such statements; examples of both 
district and preamble statements. 


Migratory Labor Camps in the 
Community (No. 93). December 
1956. 30 pp. How they can be regu 
lated and provided for in the land use 
plan and zoning ordinance; the back 
ground and problems of migratory 
farm workers. 


Coming Conferences 

Georcia Hicuway CONFERENCE: 
Georgia Institute of Technolog 
School of Civil Engineering, Atlanta 
February 13-14. 

\ssoclATION OF WISCONSIN PLA® 
vers: Appleton, Wisconsin, Mare 
24-25. 


Deadline Time 
Reminder: Entries for Aspo’s 1961 
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Journalism Award must be submittel 
to the Aspo office by January 1 
See the October 1960 ASPO New 
letter for rules of the competition. 
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On Your Mark—Get Set—Go! 
es— ON YOUR MARK for the prelim- 
ays; inary program of Aspo’s 1961 Na- 
. 35 F tional Planning Conference. due in 
tree — the mail the end of this month. (Ad- 
d of | ditional copies will be available on 
. and request. }) 
eciat GET SET to send in your hotel 
- reservations and your advance regis- 
ustics § tration. Advance registration must be 
87). 9 paid in advance—a new policy. Here- 
varl- § tofore we have permitted delegates to 
2 eX: § register ahead of time but pay at the 
publi- F conference. Advance registration has 

run well over 1,000; badges are pre- 
88). | pared in advance for these people. 
; and § and their names are placed on the 
arium § advance list of registrants. Advance 

(No, 
Why, 
ficates 
aining 
o. 90). 
les for 
anning 
pen to 
nentary 
ommer 
r 1956, 
is being 
ice pro 
1 Intent} payment has proved so_ successful 
2). Nofthat we have decided to simplify the 
value off fegistration procedure—for you and 
of bothf for Aspo—by cutting down the op- 
nts. tions to only two: 
; 1. You may pay in advance, and 
in the simply pick up your badge and other 
ecembety conference materials with practically 
be reguy waiting (an average waiting time 
land us if about five minutes. as clocked by 
the back spo in tests last year). Receipts will 
nigratory). mailed immediately for all ad- 
vance payments. Cancellations will 
: be accepted and refunds made. 
’ 2. You may wait and register at 
FERENCE the conference. 
echnologt Get set to act promptly when you 
, Atlantas receive your program, which will 
contain one form to be sent to the 
sin PiavpDenver Housing Bureau and another 
n. Mardfto be sent to Aspro for advance regis- 
ration. You may, of course, also 
register in advance by sending us a 

Petter, and you may use cash, a check, 

spo’s 19@for a purchase order for advance 


. submitted payment. 


inuary I 


‘PO News 


vetition. 


Newsle 


Registration fees are $15 for mem- 
ers, $20 for nonmembers. and $3 for 
students. Wives of delegates receive 
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The 
beginning 
this year, have been made necessary 
by increasing costs. But, new policies 
provide, among other things, regis- 
tration at the member fee for com- 
missioners of planning agencies that 
subscribe to Aspo’s Planning Advis- 
ory Service, and Aspo sponsorship of 
the Sunday evening reception. 


GO! The 


complimentary 
higher 


registration. 


registration fees. 


program, as you will 
soon see, offers an opportunity for 
learning new ideas and _ practical 
solutions on a variety of current and 
upcoming issues. 

In addition, your Denver Host 
Committee has planned several inter- 





1961 conference entertainment will include a Western riding show. 


esting features for your enjoyment. 

Go in time for the Sunday Walking 
Tour. Go to the Host Committee’s 
party on Wednesday evening—a 
Western evening with a Western rid- 
ing show and a Western chuck wagon 
dinner. Go on the Thursday Field 
Trip. Go on the post-conference trip 
to Colorado Springs and the Air 
Force Academy (see the November 
1960 ASPO Newsletter, page 99, and 
further details in the program). 

Get set—and GO TO DENVER. 
April 30-May 4. 


Joint Education Committee 


Future activities of the joint Aspo- 
Aire Education Committee were out- 
lined by committee members at a 
meeting held during the recent Alp 
Conference in Philadelphia. This 
was the second meeting of the Joint 
Committee in 1960 (see the June 
1960 ASPO Newsletter, page 52). 

Among the plans discussed were 
the committee’s function in research. 
preparation of reports. recruitment, 
in-service training, and professional 
planning education. 









Scholarships Announced 


The Southern California Planning 
Congress has created a $1,000 scholar- 
ship for the graduate program in city 
and regional planning at the Univers- 
ity of Southern California. The award 
carries the requirement that the stu- 
dent do a research paper or thesis on 
some subject of interest and value to 
the membership of the Congress. 


Cornell University has announced 
its 1961-62 fellowships, scholarships, 
and architecture, 
landscape architecture, and city and 
regional planning. Applications should 
be received by February 10, 1961. 
Write Dean Burnham Kelly, College 
of Architecture, Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


assistantships in 


The Sears-Roebuck Foundation, for 
the fifth consecutive year, will award 
a minimum of ten two-year graduate 
fellowships in city planning and urban 
renewal. The Foundation also an- 
nounced that Robert D. Calkins, pres- 
ident of the Brookings Institution, has 
joined Dennis O’Harrow and Martin 
Meyerson (vice-president of AC- 
TION) on the selection committee. 
Prospective fellows must submit ap- 
plications to the schools of their 
choice by February 1, 1961. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation, 3333 Arthing- 
ton St.. Chicago 7. 


Yale’s Bureau of Highway Traffic 
will award fellowships in traffic en- 
gineering to qualified graduate engi- 
neers interested in traffic engineering 
as a career. The Bureau also offers 
tuition scholarships to qualified muni- 
cipal and state highway engineers who 
will receive financial aid from their 
employers while undertaking the 
graduate work. Information and ap- 
plication forms are available from 
Director, Bureau of Highway Traffic, 
Yale University. New Haven 11. 
Closing date for applying is March 1. 


Meets in Philadelphia 


Attending the meeting were chair- 
man Martin Meyerson, director of 
urban studies at Harvard; the execu- 
tive directors of Aspo and Alp; John 
A. Parker, member of the Aspo 
Board of Directors and chairman of 
the University of North Carolina de- 
partment of planning; new AIP presi- 
dent Corwin R. Mocine; Louis B. 
Wetmore. head of the department of 
planning at the University of IIli- 
nois; and Robert Griffin, Ap director 
of professional affairs. 








Question and Comment: Yard Obstructions 





Shortly after the erection of a resort motel, a small structure housing a pump 
was erected within the required front yard. Our inspectors picked up the 
violation and followed the routine process for getting it corrected. The owner 
refused to move the building, and the county sought a mandatory injunction to 
force compliance. 

The owner chose to pick on a point which prompts this letter. He notes our 
definition of the word “structure” as “anything constructed or erected, the use 
of which requires more or less permanent location on the land or attachment 
to something having a permanent location on the land.” 

He then points out that the ordinance prohibits structures “within 50 feet of 
the centerline of any public right-of-way.” He claims that a large number of 
things that would be classified as structures under our definition are tradition- 
ally, and without challenge from anyone, located in required yards. A partial 
list of the kinds of things he is talking about includes bird feeders, birdhouses, 
ornamental lamp posts, mail delivery boxes, name signs, water faucets and 
sprinklers, sundials, statuary, clothes lines and poles. children’s play equipment, 
pools, structural supports for vines and shrubs, and outdoor furniture that is 
fixed in place. 

The owner then reasons that since we have chosen to define these things as 
structures and since we have chosen to prohibit all structures from required 
yards, we have an unreasonable and unconstitutional ordinance, because the 
prohibition has no reasonable relationship to the general welfare of the public 
and exceeds what is necessary to accomplish the purpose of the zoning ordinance. 

The question that haunts me is whether there is anything to the charge of 
unconstitutionality. If there is, the apparent way to resolve the situation would 
be to amend the ordinance so as to properly provide for incidental structures 
to which setbacks are not intended to apply. If this needs to be done, my guess 





is that it needs to be done to nearly every zoning ordinance in the country. 


We cannot predict whether your 
court will seriously consider the 
charge that your zoning ordinance is 
unreasonable on its face because it 
contains such sweeping prohibitions. 
In considering the validity of a reg- 
ulation, the courts usually concern 
themselves only with the particular 
application involved in the case be- 
fore them. Occasionally. though. 
they do seem to deviate from this 
rule. 

It could be quite a blow to many 
zoning ordinances if attacks based on 
overbroadness became common and 
effective. Back in the days when ordi- 
nances listed prohibited uses. this was 
usually not a problem. But now that 
ordinances prohibit everything except 
a list of permitted items, it is a 
problem. An ordinance that does list 
absolutely every permitted thing 
without in the process permitting a 
few unwanted things—is apt to be 
long and sometimes slightly amusing 
(for example, by listing bird baths as 
a permitted accessory use}. Nev erthe- 
less. this seems to be the approach 
that one must take, if only to avoid 
attacks of the kind you are now faced 
with. 

Incidentally. sign regulations seem 
particularly subject to attack for 
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overbroadness. Applied _ literally. 
some sign regulations applicable in 
residence zones would prohibit “Be- 
ware of the dog” signs or those little 
plates on apartment doors that say 
“Deliver all goods in rear.” And 
some definitions of “sign.” deliberate- 
ly made all-inclusive in an effort to 
keep ahead of ingenious advertisers. 
would apply to books and newspa- 
pers if they were to be interpreted 
literally. 

If you do decide to amend your 
ordinance to take care of the vard 
obstruction problem, the best ap- 
proach would probably not be to 
change the definition of “structure.” 
since the all-inclusive definition prob- 
ably protects the community in some 
other situations. What some ordi- 
nances do. and what seems to be the 
best approach, is to list all the arbors 
and clothes poles and things as per- 
mitted obstructions in required yards. 
For example. the definition of “yard” 
in the Chicago ordinance in effect 
provides that required yards must 
be “unoccupied and unobstructed.” 
Then. in another section, it contains 
this provision: 

The following shall not be considered 


to be obstructions when located in the 
required vards specified : 


(1) In All Yards—open terraces not 
over four feet above the average level 
of the adjoining ground but not in- 
cluding a permanently roofed-over ter- 
race or porch; awnings and canopies; 
steps four feet or less above grade 
which are necessary for access to a 
permitted building or for access to a 
zoning lot from a street or alley; chim- 
neys projecting 18 inches or less into 
the yard: recreational and laundry 
drying equipment; arbors and _trel- 
lises; flag poles; fences and walls not 
exceeding five feet in height above 
natural grade level; and open type 
fences exceeding five feet in height, 
provided that visibility at right angles 
to any surface of such fence not be 
reduced by more than 20 per cent. 
[Emphasis added.] 


And the proposed New York ordi- 
nance contains the following general 
provisions with respect to yards in 
residential zones: 

In all Residence Districts, the follow- 

ing shall not be considered obstrue- 

tions when located within a required 

a 

(a) In any yard .. .: 

Arbors or trellises 

\wnings or canopies 

Fences 

Flag poles... 

(b) In any rear yard 
Recreational or drying yard equip- 
ment 


Somewhere we have seen an ordi- 
nance with an even more extensive list 
of such obstructions. We remember 
it included “lawn statuary.” and we 
also remember thinking that any such 
provision might better be “customary 
lawn statuary,” since some statues 
we've seen could do a pretty thorough 
job of obstructing a yard. It is also 
possible, for example, to list “plant- 
ing boxes.” and even “trees, shrubs, 
flowers, and other plants.” One dan- 
ger of this last is that you must be 
sure that it does not render ineffective 
any provisions elsewhere in the ordi- 
nance governing the height of hedges 
in required yards. This same warning 
would apply to any listing of “fences 
and walls” as permitted obstructions 
in yards. 


As you noted in your letter, the 
Bair and Bartley Text of a Model 
Zoning Ordinance defines a “yard” 
as unobstructed “from 30 inches 
above the general ground level of the 
eraded lot upward.” This 30-inch 
provision should cut down on the 
number of permitted obstructions 
that you'd have to list. 


Taken from an actual inquiry, and 
the reply from Aspo’s Planning Ad- 
visory Service. 


ASPO Newsletter 
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Keeping the Public Informed About Planning 


\TLANTA: The City of Atlanta 
Planning Department recently pub- 
lished The Atlanta Zoning Ordinance 
and You, a 44-page booklet which 
aims to explain the current re-evalua- 
tion of the city’s zoning ordinance so 
that citizens will have a background 
for understanding why changes are 
necessary and what they mean. The 
booklet, with text and_ illustrations 
by Frederick K. Bell, has been char- 
acterized by Aspo executive director 
O’Harrow as “by all odds the best 
popular explanation of a zoning ordi- 
nance that we have seen for many a 


year. (See Planners Library, p. 10.) 


Cuicaco: An exhibit titled “The 
New Hyde Park—Redevelopment of 
a Neighborhood” has been assembled 
by the University of Chicago to show 
the progress of urban renewal in the 
area where the university is located. 
The seven-panel exhibit includes 
maps and 60 photographs, and has 
been displayed in the Public Library. 
a railroad station, and several office 
buildings. The exhibit is available 
for loan if the borrower pays freight 
and insurance charges both ways. 
For those interested. contact the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Public Relations 
Office. 5801 Ellis Ave.. Chicago 37. 


\ew HAMPSHIRE: In a recent series 
of programs. New Hampshire's 
Fourth Community Planning Seminar 
was televised, the first time that such 
a planning series had ever been tele- 
cast. The seminar consisted of ten 
half-hour programs, broadcast once a 
week over Station WENH-TV_ in 
Durham. They began October 20 and 
continued through December 22. 

The seminar was sponsored by the 
Government Department of the Uni- 


AIP Makes Awards, Elects 


At the recent meeting of the Amer- 
can Institute of Planners in Philadel- 
phia. several special awards and cita- 
tions were presented. The Distin- 
suished Service Award was given to 
’. R. DeBoer, “in recognition of out- 
tanding services to the planning pro- 
ession over a long period of years.” 
Mr. DeBoer, a planning consultant in 
Denver. is also a member of Aspo. 
The citation stated in part that “he 
las consistently furthered the cause 
f planning in states, cities and towns 
{ the rapidly expanding West. He 
as long been distinguished in plan- 
ing design . . . His contribution to 
te literature of planning is also a 
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versity of New Hampshire, the State 
Planning and Development Commis- 
sion, and the New Hampshire Plan- 
ning and Zoning Association. Spon- 
sors urged planning boards to meet 
together on Thursday nights. watch 
the presentations, and then hold dis- 
cussions. Such groups enrolled as a 
group and received a certificate of 
participation after the series was con- 
cluded. 


AIP Adds Schools 


The Board of Governors of the 
American Institute of Planners has 
added four more planning schools to 
the list of those that are recognized 
for purposes of Institute membership 
—Columbia, Oklahoma, Southern 
California, and Wisconsin. For the 
full story on recognition procedure 
and the complete list of schools, which 
now totals 17, see the September 1960 
ASPO Newsletter, page 82. 
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In aging zoning ordinance (at left) warns At'antans about 
growing old. From THE ATLANTA ZONING ORDINANCE AND YOU. 


Officers and Governors 


major one... 

Charles A. Blessing, outgoing pres- 
ident, was given Arp’s Presidential 
Award, in recognition of outstanding 
service to the Institute. A special 
citation was presented to Philadel- 
phia’s Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
for his leadership in planning in 
Philadelphia and throughout the na- 
tion. 

New Alp officers for 1960-61 are: 
President, Corwin R. Mocine. city 
planning engineer. Oakland. Califor- 
nia; vice-president. Patrick J. Cusick, 
Jr.. executive director. Pittsburgh Re- 
gional Planning Association; and 
secretary-treasurer. C. David Loeks. 


director, Twin Cities Metropolitan 
Planning Commission, St. Paul. 

Newly elected members of the Arp 
Board of Governors, for three-year 
terms, are Eric Grubb, planning 
director, Cleveland; Irving Hand, 
director of advance planning, Nash- 
ville City and Davidson County 
(Tennessee) Planning Commissions; 
and T. J. Kent, Jr., chairman of the 
department of city and_ regional 
planning, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Arp’s forty-third Annual Confer- 
ence set a record registration of 
1.100. and was one of the Institute’s 
most successful meetings. 








Bibliographies on Sale at Members’ Discounts 


A lengthy bibliography and a newly 
released supplement to it join the 
list of books available at a discount 
to Aspo members. Vetropol'tan Com- 
munities first appeared in 1956 (see 
the April 1957 ASPO Newsletter), at 
a cost of $10; it is now for the first 
time offered at a members’ discount 
of $8.50. The supplement is listed in 
full and reviewed below. As with all 
discount books. Aspro is able to offer 
these special prices because of quan- 
lity purchases from the publisher. 

Vetropolitan Communities—A Bib- 
liography Supplement, 1955-1957. 
Victor Jones and Barbara Hudson. 
Sponsored by Government Affairs 
Foundation. Inc.. Albany, N.Y.. and 
Bureau of Public Administration. 
University of Califorina, Berkeley. 
Published by Public Administration 
Service. Chicago. 1960. 229 pp. 38: 
$7 to AsPO members. 

The original bibliography 
tained 5,120 entries. with brief an- 
notations. The supplement follows 
the same form as the 
also annotated. The original bibli- 
ography covered studies. reports, ¢ 
that had been issued, for the most 
part. during the preceding 25 years. 


con- 


Two-Thirds of Downtown 
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Librarians Form Council 


At a recent meeting in Philadel- 
phia, a group of librarians associated 
with schools of planning and _ plan- 
ning agencies organized the Council 
of Planning Librarians. The Council 
is an outgrowth of an ad hoc Com- 
mittee of Planning Librarians. whose 
several projects under way will be 
continued by the new organization; 
these include a manual on operation 


Some idea of the increased interest in 
the subject is shown by the fact that 
this supplement, which covers 
three years, contains 2.524 
Both books are indispensable for any- 
one seriously working on metropoli- 
tan problems. (DOH) 


only 
entries. 


The Church and the City 


\ series of five lectures on “the 


Church and the Urban Challenge” will of libraries in public planning agen- 
be given in January and February cies and a list of subject headings in 
in the Knubel-Miller Lecture Series. the field of planning. The Council 


will also continue to distribute the 
Exchange Bibliographies. 

Officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are: president, Mary 
Vance, Librarian, Department of City 
Planning and Landscape Architec- 
ture. University of Illinois: vice. 
president. Natelle Isley. Librarian, 


sponsored by the United Lutheran 
Church in America. The speaker will 
be the Reverend Walter Kloetzli, 
retary of Urban Church Planning. 
National Lutheran Council. The 
gram is designed primarily to “furn- 
ish fresh and practical lectures to 
pastors of the church,” 


sec- 


pro- 


but is open to 


the public. School of Architecture, Georgia Insti. 

The lectures are scheduled for tute of Technology; secretary. Melva 
Berkeley. California (January 17-19). J. Dwyer. Librarian. Fine Arts Room, 
Philadelphia (January 93-24). Pitts- Library. l niversity of British Colum- 
burgh (January 26-27). Omaha hia; treasurer, Dorothy E. Whiteman, 


(February 13-14), and Minneapolis executive secretary, Bureau of Urban 


(February 16-17). For further infor- Research. Princeton University ; mem: 
mation, write Dr. Robert Mortvedt. ber at large, George E. Pettengill 
Board of Higher Education. 231 Librarian. American Institute of 


Madison Ave.. New York 16. Architects. 


Los Angeles Is Devoted to Freeways, Streets, and Parking 
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The map shows the extent to which the automobile has pre- 
empted the central city area of Los Angeles. 
indicate that one-third of all the land in the 
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facilities. The city is studying means of improving i 
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PEDESTRIAN Matus: Toledo, Ohio. 
one of the first cities in the nation 
to try pedestrian malls as a means of 
attracting business to the downtown 
area. decided to end the project late 
in 1960. Merchants reported that the 
malls actually hurt business, and the 
city council voted 5-1, to terminate 
them after Thanksgiving. 


Water Pottution: The federal 
government recently filed a precedent- 
setting suit against St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, seeking to enjoin the city from 
polluting the Missouri River. This 
is the first time under the provisions 
of the Federal Water Pollution Act of 
1956 that the federal government has 
gone beyond seeking voluntary co- 
operation from a municipality in a 
stream pollution matter. The Surgeon 
General is authorized to institute pro- 
ceedings upon request of any state 
affected by interstate pollution; in this 
case. the Department of Justice 
charges that St. Joseph is polluting 
the Missouri River upstream from the 
water intake plants of Acheson and 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


HiGHWAY PLANNING: A new agree- 
ment between the Department of 
Commerce and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has established 
a Joint Steering Committee. which 
will develop methods to make high- 
way and urban planning funds avail- 
able for joint use in comprehensive 
urban and metropolitan planning. At 
present. the funds alloted for planning 
and research work in connection with 
the federally aided highway program 
are allocated through the Bureau of 
Public Roads in the Department of 
Commerce; HHFA makes grants for 
planning in metropolitan areas. Pro- 
cedures are currently coordinated on 
a case-by-case consultation basis. The 
new agreement provides for an experi- 
mental approach to the use of high- 
way and urban planning funds jointly 
inan urban area where local and state 
bodies are prepared to establish co- 
ordinated planning that will embrace 
both highway and general urban 
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AEC Program Aids Municipally Operated Atomic Reactors 


Sometime in 1961. the city of 
Piqua, Ohio, hopes to begin operation 
of the first atomic reactor to be run 
by a city for the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission to prove the feasibility 
of nuclear power. The power plant, 
the world’s first Organic Moderated 
Reactor, was designed by Atomics 
International. It is part of the AEC’s 
Power Demonstration Reactor Pro- 
gram, the purposes of which are: (1) 
to provide AEC assistance to private 
and public industry in using its re- 
sources for the development of engi- 
neering information on the perform- 
ance of nuclear power reactors, and 
(2) to advance the time when nuclear 
power will become economically 
competitive. It has not yet been dem- 
onstrated that nuclear power can be 
competitive, and the Power Demon- 
stration Program is expected to yield 
valuable information on this point. 

Beginning in 1955, the AEC has 
issued a series of announcements in- 
viting proposals for joint participa- 
tion in nuclear power plant projects. 
Several cities have submitted propos- 
als for such projects. Of these, only 
the Piqua plan has developed into an 
executed contract. The city agreed to 
provide the site and conventional tur- 
bine generator, operate the plant for 
five years, and purchase from the 
Commission the steam produced by 
the reactor. The AEC, in addition to 
paying for the reactor’s construction, 
will compensate Piqua for costs in ex- 
cess of conventional operating costs so 
that the city will pay no more for 
atomic-powered electricity than for 
that produced by a 
boiler. 

The Commission has not as yet 


conventional 





plans, such as land use controls, com- 
munity facilities, and housing. 

In this demonstration operation. 
Regional Joint Committees from the 
two agencies will be set up. Either 
state or local agencies may initiate a 
proposal for a jointly financed plan- 
ning project, but it must be jointly 
sponsored by a state highway depart- 
ment and a state, metropolitan, or re- 
gional planning agency eligible for 
urban planning grants. 

The first of such projects has been 
planned for Lane County, Oregon. 
through the University of Oregon’s 
Bureau of Municipal Research. The 
project calls for $10,000 in Public 
Roads Funds, $15.000 from HHFA, 
and $5,000 from the Central Lane 
County Planning Commission, 


established or published definitive 
criteria for the selection of power 
reactor sites. It stated recently: 

Safety evaluations of sites proposed 
for power reactors must take into ac- 
count a large number of independent 
variables, including reactor power 
level, reactor design, containment de- 
sign, exclusion radius, density of pop- 
ulation to a considerable distance, 
proximity of arterial highways, meteor- 
ological conditions, hydrological and 
seismological conditions. Having re- 
ceived the necessary information 
respecting these, and sometimes con- 
cerning other conditions, the AEC 
staff determines whether or not con- 
struction and operation of the pro- 
posed reactor at the proposed site can 
be undertaken with reasonable assur- 
ance of health and safety - with 
so many variables affecting the final 
conclusion, we are finding it difficult 
to establish fixed values in advance to 
announce as firm criteria to cover all 
cases. 

The Commission, of course, recog- 
nizes the importance to industry plan- 
ning of having as clear-cut guidance 
in the selection of reactor sites as it is 
possible to furnish. The development 
of more definitive criteria which might 
be used as guides to siting of power 
and test reactors has been and is under 
study by the Commission and _ the 


Advisory Committee on Reactor Safe- 
guards, 


Changes Made at CINVA 

The Inter-American Housing and 
Planning Center (CINVA) in Bogota, 
Colombia, has been permanently em- 
bodied into the Pan-American Union 
as a Decentralized Division of the 
Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs as far as housing, building, 
and community planning are con- 
cerned. Walter Harris, of Yale Uni- 
versity, recently became director of 
CINVA, after carrying out a study of 
the organization. 

The Center has announced a nine- 
month curriculum for postgraduates, 
which seeks to attain an inter-pro- 
fessional integration leading to a full 
approach to the housing problem in 
its social, economic, physical, and 
administrative aspects. Another new 
program involves the compilation, 
analysis, and correlation of statistics 
and information on housing, building, 
and community planning, for the 
study of housing in Latin America. 

Center statistics show that CINVA 
has had a total of 468 students from 
1952 to 1960. Of these, 462 came 
from 22 countries in the Americas, 
with the largest number—164—from 
Colombia. The United States has 
contributed 15 students, 9 in regular 
courses, 6 as fellows. 








Housing Statistics Prepared for Conference on Aging 


The Committee on Housing of the 
White House Conference on Aging, 
held this month, prepared a Back- 
ground Paper on Housing setting 
forth those aspects of the national 
scene which seem to be particularly 
related to the accommodations of old 
people, and to the community situ- 
ations in which they live. The paper 
deals with the housing needs of older 
persons, the supply of housing, and 
current problems and issues. It in- 
cludes several tables based on Census 
Bureau statistics, and summarizes 
much of interest to planners. 

In a discussion of housing require- 
ments for the elderly, the paper notes 
that “there yet remains a range of 
differences among older individuals 
and older families, a range perhaps 
even wider than that among younger 
families. . . . One’s ideal living en- 
vironment is determined by the things 
one is used to doing. . . . Thus, even 
though the group setting of the down- 
town dormitory or the hotel may seem 


Educators Confer on Need 


Educators from over 40 colleges 
and universities met in Washington 
in November to discuss the growing 
need for manpower in the urban and 
housing field. U. S. Housing Admi- 
nistrator Norman P. Mason called 
the conference. In stating its theme, 
he termed urban change “a profound 
domestic problem of unusual com- 
plexity.” and asked: “Are we 
equipped to handle it? Do we have 
the necessary personnel? Are we 
doing the necessary research?” 

The conference, under the chair- 
manship of M. Carter McFarland. 
director of HHFA’s Division of Eco- 
nomics and Program Studies, heard 
talks by James W. Rouse, president 
of ACTION: Otto Nelson, vice-pres- 
ident of the New York Life Insurance 
Company: Bradley H. Patterson, Jr.. 
Assistant to the Secretary to the 
Cabinet: and Ernest M. Fisher, pro- 
fessor of urban land economics at 
Columbia University. 

In their summary reports, the con- 
ferees concluded that. compared to 
research expenditures in other fields, 
such as science, agriculture. and in- 
dustry, research on urban problems 
was an area of “almost total neglect.” 
They pointed to the need for more 
funds and for more rapid training of 
manpower. They agreed, however. 
that urban research must be measured 
by more than an economic yardstick. 
and urged that social, aesthetic, and 


like a reasonable solution for the 
housing of single and widowed indi- 
viduals, it will not necessarily appeal 
to many who have spent their earlier 
lives in independent living.” 

The section on housing trends 
discusses the basic types of housing 
that are emerging for older people. 
Dispersed housing provides individ- 
ual dwelling units for older people 
interspersed with units for other age 
groups. In proximate housing, groups 
of dwelling units in urban areas are 
built for and reserved for occupancy 
by older people. Group housing in- 
cludes hotel-residences and other types 
of institutional living arrangements. 

In the final section on current prob- 
lems and issues, the paper points out 
that, although most older people want 
to live in the same community in 
which they spent their earlier years. 
“many of our concepts of community 
development reinforce residential 
stratification by age. . . . Subdivision 
regulations and zoning ordinances 


for Research and Manpower 


human values should not be subordi- 
nated to fiscal considerations. The 
sroup favored continuation of such 
conferences to provide a clearing- 
house between educators. 


tend to produce broader and broader 
areas of residential development of 
the same structural types and . 
sizes.” 

The Background Paper on Housing 
suggests three main principles in 
planning new communities: 

a. Subdivision platting and con- 
trol would have to include an 
appropriate number of sites 
for housing older 1..dividuals 
and couples. 

b. The present tendency to build 
only three- and four-bedroom 
split-level houses would have 
to be modified to permit a 
density of development that 
would encourage the building 
of smaller homes and apart- 
ments and allow dwelling 
units to be closer together. 

c. Techniques would have to be 
devised whereby these new 
houses and apartments of 
more modest size might be 
kept on the market as desir- 
able, healthful housing for 
one- and two-person house- 
holds. 

Copies of the paper are available 
free in limited supply. Address re- 
quests to Robert W. Kean, White 
House Conference on Aging. Depart- 
ment of Health. Education. and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25. D. C. 





Quotes 





. Where is the evidence to support [the] assumption that Uncle Sam 
can do for the cities what they seem unable to do for themselves? Is 
Federal subsidy of urban slum-clearance the model? If so, it would seem 
that corruption and inefficiency rise proportionately with the increase 
of tax money available to city planners.” 


“City planners must work more closely with police officials in redevelop- 
ing the central city. Expensive plans for new apartment buildings. cultural 
centers, and merchandising areas will have littke meaning unless streets and 
sidewalks are made safe for men and women who would use such facilities. 


“The law-abiding people of the community must be assured freedom of 
movement at any hour of the day or night. The wise use of better street 
lighting. curvilinear streets, landscaping techniques, communication facil- 
ities such as street corner call boxes and closed circuit television can be 
employed rather inexpensively by city planners to help police slash the 
urban crime rate. But city planners seemingly have been more interested 
in architectural concepts than in personal safety concepts so far. 
he wise to assign city planners and urban renewal officials to the police 
department for a year or so as patrolmen in high crime rate areas and 
then let them go back to their drawing boards.” 
Carl W. Larsen, “Our Stake in the Crime Fight” 
CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE MAGAZINE 


“4 Real Urban Renewal” 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 
October 4, 1960 


It might 


November 20. 1960 
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personals 


Kune L. Ropers. an Aspo Board 
member from 1957 to 1960 and presi- 
dent of the Franklin County (Ohio) 
Regional Planning Commission, was 
elected to the Ohio Senate in Novem- 
ber. A Republican, he had been 
minority whip in the state House of 
Representatives for several years. 


CoLeEMAN Woopsury. professor of 
political science and director of ur- 
ban research at the University of 
Wisconsin. was chosen by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh’s Institute of 
Local Government to give its sixth 
Wherrett lecture in November. The 
lecture. given each year, features dis- 
tinguished leaders in the field of local 
government. 


Herpert H. SmirH, president of 
Community Planning - Associates, 
Inc.. has announced that. as of De- 
cember 1. 1960. the firm name was 
changed to Herbert H. Smith, Asso- 
ciates. The address remains the 
same: 1241 Parkway Ave., P.O. Box 
206. West Trenton, New Jersey. 


job changes 


RatpH Z. Aaron, now planning 
technician, Windsor (Ontario) Plan- 
ning Area Board; formerly student. 
University of Toronto. 


GeRHARD AMT, now junior plan- 
aing technician, Cape May County 
New Jersey) Planning Board; for- 
merly assistant planner, Elkhart 
County (Indiana) Plan Commission. 
LeLanp R. EpmMonps, now urban 
planner, HHFA, Fort Worth, Texas; 
formerly assistant planning director, 
Wichita-Sedgwick County (Kansas) 
Metropolitan Area Planning Depart- 
ment. 

Bruce FINKE, now. senior land 
planner, Seattle Planning Commis- 
ion; formerly planning director. 
Bellingham, Washington. 


Merce G. GarpNeR, now planning 


director, Colton, California: former- 
ly planning technician, Arcadia, 
Valifornia. 

Sam GESKO, now city manager. 
lhree Rivers. Michigan; formerly 
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planning assistant, Ann Arbor Plan- 
ning Department. 


Garry Govuvea, now. planning 
technician, San Mateo, California; 
formerly planning officer, South San 
Francisco. 

DENNIS GRAPO, now senior assist- 
ant planner, Regional Planning Com- 
mission, Cleveland; formerly meth- 
ods planner, Fourth District Federal 
Reserve Bank, Cleveland. 


PauL VAN T. HEDDEN, now director. 
Lake County (Ohio) Planning Com- 
mission; formerly planning consult- 
ant, Chicago. 

Howarp U. HELLER, now redevel- 
opment director, Portland, Maine; 
formerly assistant housing coordina- 
tor, Office of Development Coordina- 
tor, Philadelphia. 


Epwarp L. Hopkins, now planning 
director. Oak Ridge (Tennessee) 
Planning Commission; formerly 
chief, advance planning, Metropoli- 
tan Planning Commission, Knoxville. 


Joun Paut Jones. now planning 
director, Grand Rapids (Michigan) 
City Planning Commission; formerly 
with Ebasco Services. 


Wituiam M. KwWaALick, now assist- 
ant town planner, Montclair, New 
Jersey; formerly junior — planner. 
Candeub, Fleissig & Associates, New- 
ark. 

Madison (Wisconsin) Plan Com- 
mission: KENNETH K. CLARK, now 
planning director; formerly chief of 
master planning. CHARLES R. Dr 
NAUER, now chief of current plan- 
ning; formerly city engineer for 
South Milwaukee. 


Wayne MERCHAN, now junior 
planner, Kings County (California) 
Planning Commission; formerly stu- 
dent, Fresno State College. 


Tom Moore, now director of com- 
munity planning, Ebasco Services: 
formerly planning director, Arling- 
ton County, Virginia. 


Howarp A. NULL, now associate 
planner, Parkins, Rogers & Associ- 
ates, Ferndale, Michigan; formerly 
associate planner, Macomb County 
(Michigan) Planning Commission. 


PauL RASMUSSEN, now associate 
planner, York (Pennsylvania) City 
Planning Commission; formerly with 
Passaic Valley (New Jersey) Citizens 
Planning Association. 


James RATHBURN, now regional 
planner, Santa Fe Planning Depart- 





Epwarp J. MiLNe, 49, who had 
participated in several Aspo Confer- 
ences, died in November at his home 
in Arlington, Va. Mr. Milne was the 
Washington correspondent for the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal and Eve- 
ning Bulletin. 





ment; formerly consultant, City Plan- 
ning and Architectural Associates, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

BurRKE RAyMoND, now planning 
assistant, Ann Arbor (Michigan) 
Planning Department; formerly stu- 
dent, University of Michigan. 

FRED REGETZ, now senior planner, 
Monroe County (New York) City- 
County Planning Department; form- 
erly senior planner, Sargent, Webster, 
Crenshaw & Folley consultants, Syra- 
cuse. 


ARTHUR REUBEN, now principal 


planner, Somerset County (New 
Jersey) Planning Board; formerly 


senior planner, Montgomery County 
(Pennsylvania) Planning Commis- 
sion. 

HERMAN ROSENTHAL, now com- 
munity planner, Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Highways; formerly planner 
I], Wichita-Sedgwick County (Kan- 
sas) Metropolitan Area Planning De- 
partment. 


San Bernardino (California) 
Planning Commission: Gorpon A. 
MILLAR, now planning technician; 


formerly planning aide. ROBERT 
SNEED, now planning technician; 


formerly assistant economist, C-E-I-R, 
Inc., Arlington, Virginia. 

V. R. Stuesine, JR., now manager, 
planning division, Georgia Depart- 
ment of Commerce; formerly plan- 
ning director, Oak Ridge (Tennessee) 
Regional Planning Commission. 


Ropert W. WarRILOW, now asso- 
ciate planner, Los Gatos (California) 
City Planning Commission; formerly 
assistant planning analyst, Detroit 
Metropolitan Area Regional Planning 
Commission. 


GaRLAND A. Woop, now director, 
Southeastern Regional Planning Com- 
mission, Norfolk, Virginia; formerly 
consultant, Garland A. Wood & Asso- 
ciates, Richmond. 

Rosert N. YOUNG, now executive 
director, Tri-County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, Lansing, Michigan; 
formerly executive officer, California 
Public Outdoor Recreation Plan Com- 
mittee, Sacramento. 
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on = pemteanting oh — on Public Information ing and enjoyable, but will rec uhel the 
garden city and the mechanized town. The Atlanta Zoning Ordinance and 1 tea P J jee Whag War J Confe 
constitute the contemporary heritage You. Atlanta Planning Department, City patie nce [rom readers who have never San -] 
from which the town planner has to Hall, Atlanta 3. 1960. visited Boston. and | 
. ° ° ° . >}. ar ‘ > « . . ea f is 
choose. either by attempting a com- Building a Second United States. Re- Planners may well pause over this lornl 
promise or by a selective application vont of agri a — — “topographical history. for it is not Ho 
from these seemingly exclusive pro- - ol ect aa ati, oo Te ye merely a static presentation of the Conte 
a8 ae ee ) yreate F s. 0. eo ice , ee P os onfe 
totypes. That the garden suburb aed St.. Columbus 15. 1960. urban scene at particular _ stages. Hich| 
sprang from the Garden City is one A Citizen’s Guide to Housing and What we see as the glory and the error polita 
of the ironies of architectural history. Urban Renewal. Philadelphia Housing of the past are set in context and } Chica 
Good reading. (JA) \ssociation, 1717 Sansom St., Philadelphia explained. This book is a case study | 1960. 
: 3. 1960. 93 pp. $2. in urban ecology. (JKR) H 
ees. ; #) o 
a Housing in Your Town. United Steel pre 
Reclamation workers of America, 1500 Commonwealth P Confe 
From Fisherman’s Paradise to Farmer’s Building, Pittsburgh 22. 1960. Trailer Parks nell 
Pride. Public Relations and Information An attractive, well-written pamphlet for Trailer Parks for Construction Work- | Rovio 
Department of the Netherlands Ministry of the use of union members. It calls the ers. South Saskatchewan River Develop- Ithaca 
Transport and Waterstaat. Netherlands housing problem “this nation’s most urgent ment Commission, Legislative Building, 
Government Information Service, The domestic issue.” Regina, Sask., Canada. 1960. Pag 
Hague, 1959. — Planning Forecasts. Sioux City Plan- z Scienc 
The story, with maps and pictures, of ning & Zoning Commission, City Hall, Population ing, 1 
the reclamation of the Zuider Zee. Sioux City 2, Iowa. 1960. El Paso Population 1959: Trends and Penns 
Dow ‘ Reports on the following Arkansas Estimates. El Paso Department of Plan- Pris 
owntown : towns: Clarksville, Dardanelle, Morrilton, ning, 118 So, Campbell St., El Paso. 1960. } Plann: 
A Comprehensive Plan Report for the and Russellville; and Valley Report — A Future Population: Denver Metropoli- | Zulia 
Central Business District: Chicago Regional Appraisal. City Planning Divi- tan Area. Inter-County Regional Planning Pro 
Heights, Ill. Prepared for the Committee sion, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. Commission, 2152 So. Bel Aire, Denver. } ji, 
for Chicago Heights by Stanton and Rock- 1959. 50 cents each. 1960. 32 pp. $3. Neigh 
well, 23 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. 1980. Population projections by three methods [| 9,4, 
127 pp. $6. Subdivisions with description of methodology 1960. 
: N § ‘ S7- 1960. 
; The East Santa Cruz Shopping Area. Machicote Estate, Carolina, Puerto Population and Land Use: Preliminary } Catew 
8 Sigg Roosevelt Circle, Palo Rico. A. C. Kayanan. OPIS, P. O. Box Report. South Saskatchewan River Devel: | 50 cer 
to, Calif. 1959. 11036, Santurce, P. R. 1960. 13” x 18%”. opment Commission, Legislative Buildings, Pr 
A Plan for Downtown Waterville Manual on Land Subdivision: Madison, Regina, Sask., Canada. 1960. ie 
(Me.). Planning and Renewal Associates Wis. Madison Plan Commission. Avail- Population 1980. Des Moines City } can Ir 
Consultants, " — St., Cambridge, Mass. able from Purchasing Department, Room Plan and Zoning Commission, Des Moines, | lastitu 
1960. 37 pp. $1. 106, City-County Building, Madison 9. 46 lowa. 1960. North 
A Proposal for a Planned Specialty pp. $2. . C 
‘ . “7 Population Prospects. Metropolitan on! 
Shopping Center: Walnut Creek, Califor- Subdivision Ordinance: Draft recom- Planning eesiake 4248. W Main St, 9 Stine 
nia. Herman D. Ruth, City and Regional mended to cities for consideration. Civil end a den 1960. 96 vp $3 “—_ 
Planning Consultant, 2409 Telegraph Ave., Engineers and Land Surveyors Association ; j sail ; Natu 
Berkeley, Calif. 1960. 24 pp. $3. of California. 608 South Hill St.. Los An- Population Report. Luzerne County Th 
Summery of Central District Survey. geles 14. 3rd ed.. 1960, Planning Commission, 19 No. Main St. " 
Joint Committee on Central Berkeley De- é Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 1960. eastern 
velopment, City Planning Commission, Finance Population Trends for Erie County.  listric 
Chamber of Commerce, 215 City Hall, Financial Analysis. Durham City Plan- Erie County Planning Commission, Court | 27 \ 
Berkeley 4. 1960. ning Department, City Hall, Durham, N. C. House, Erie, Pa. 1960. Mass 
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Conference Proceedings 
Alberta Planning Conference, 1959. 
Provincial Planning Advisory Board, De- 
partment of Municipal Affairs, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 1959. 


Cities and the Sixties. Proceedings of 
the International Municipal Assembly of 
the Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities and the U. S. Conference of 
Mayors. Available from the Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, 
Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 2, 
Que., Canada. 115 pp. $2.50. 


Community Growth Conference. Pro- 
ceedings of the First Annual Western 
Pennsylvania Area. Institute of Local 
Government, Graduate School of Public 
and International Affairs, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 1959. 90 pp. 
$3.00. 

Community Planning Seminar: 1959. 
State Planning and Development Commis- 
sion, Concord, N. H. 


Future Growth and the California En- 
vironment. A selection of papers from 
the 8th Annual University of California 
Conference on City and Regional Planning, 
San-Francisco, 1960. Department of City 
and Regional Planning, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4. 


Housing the Economically and Socially 
Disadvantaged. Groups in the Population. 
Conference held February 26-27, 1960, in 
Highland Park, lll. Sponsored by Metro- 
politan Housing and Planning Council of 
Chicago, 8 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 2. 
1960. 


Housing—Whose Responsibility? Pro- 
ceedings of the Third Annual Spring 
Conference of the Organization of Cor- 
nell Planners. Department of City and 
Regional Planning, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 1960. 121 pp. $2. 


Papers and Proceedings of the Regional 
Science Association, Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1958. Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 1959. 


Primer Cursillo de Planificacion (First 
Planning Seminar), March-April, 1959. 
Zulia University, Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


Proceedings of Conference on Innova- 
tions to Achieve Good Housing in Good 
Neighborhoods. ACTION-Housing, Inc., 
2nd annual meeting, Pittsburgh, Jan. 27, 
1960. ACTLON-Housing, Inc., Number Gne 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22. 19 pp. 
0 cents. 


Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Con- 
ference, 1959. Southeast Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners. Available from 
Institute of Government, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Contains, among other articles, an inter- 
esting discussion of the role of the planner. 


Natural Resources 

The Natural Resources of Southeastern 
Massachusetts. Prepared for the South- 
eastern Massachusetts Regional Planning 
District by Advance Planning Associates, 
17 Mount Auburn St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass, 1959. 66 pp. $2 


January 1961 





planners library —coninued 


Parks and Recreation 

Natural Parklands. Toronto Planning 
Joard, 129 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 1, 
Ont., Canada. 1960. 


1975 Metropolitan Tulsa Public Recrea- 
tion Land Needs. Tulsa Metropolitan 
\rea Planning Commission, 406 So. Den- 
ver, Tulsa 3. 1960. 


Preservation of Open Space in Subur- 
ban Municipalities. Prepared by the Gov- 
ernment Consulting Service, Fels Institute 
of Local and State Government, University 
of Pennsylvania, for the Tredyffrin Town- 
ship Planning Commission. 973 Old Lan- 
caster Rd., Berwyn, Pa. 1959. 


Proposed Plan for Development: Au- 
burndale City Beach and Related Areas. 
F. H. Bair, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 
818, Auburndale, Fla. 1960. 5 pp. plus 


map. $1.50. 


Provision of Local Outdoor Recreation 
Space. Erie County Planning Department, 
2201 City Hall, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 1960. 


Public Open Space and Recreation. 
Cape May County Planning Board, County 
Bldg., Cape May Court House, N. J. 
1960. 99 pp. $2.50. 


A Report on the Land Requirements 
for Park and Recreation Use for the Town 
of Darien, Conn. Carl Heffley. Darien 
Planning and Zoning Commission, Tory 
Hole Road, Darien, Conn. 


Economic Studies 

Developing the “Little” Economies. 
Donald R. Gilmore. Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 711 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22. 1960. 200 pp. $3. 


The Economic Base Report: Part of the 
Comprehensive Plan of the Wilkes-Barre/ 
Hazleton Metropolitan Area, Pa. Luzerne 
County Planning Commission, Veterans 
Administration Building, Wilkes-Barre. 
1960. 


Economic Development and Land Use 
in Westchester County 1955-1975. West- 
chester County Department of Planning. 
910 County Office Building, White Plains, 
N. Y. 1960. 


The Economic Future of the Worcester 
Area. Prepared by Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Available from Worcester Survey Commit- 
tee, c/o Jerry Collins, Worcester Chamber 
of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. 1960. 


Guiding Metropolitan Growth: A State- 
ment on National Policy by the Research 
and Policy Committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development. Committee 
for Economic Development, 711 Fifth Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. August, 1960. 47 
pp. $2. 


Jobs and Workers Today and 1980. 
Minneapolis Planning Commission, 501 
City Hall, Minneapolis. 1960. 


Metropolitan Economic Study. Twin 
Cities Metropolitan Planning Commission, 
University at Fairview, St. Paul 4, Minn. 
1960. 


New Periodical 

Planning News. Lawrence Re- 
gional Planning Commission, 420 
Greer Bldg., New Castle, Pa. Monthly, 
with first issue in October 1960. 





Transportation 

County Highway Study: Bergen Coun- 
ty, N. J. County Planning Board, 47 
Essex St., Hackensack, N. J. 1959. 43 
pp. $2. 11” x15”. 


Economic Analysis in Highway Pro- 
gramming, Location and Design. Special 
Report #56. 1960. 187 pp. $4. High- 
way Needs and Programming Priorities. 
Bulletin #249. 75 pp. $1.80. Highway 
Research Board, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C 


Metropolitan Transportation Study, 
Part 1. Twin Cities Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Commission, University at Fairview, 


St. Paul 4, Minn. 1960. 


Metropolitan Tulsa Airports and Their 
Relationship with Surrounding Land Use: 
1975. Tulsa Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission, City Hall Annex, 406 S. Den- 
ver Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 1960. 


Minneapolis in the Motor Age: Major 
Streets Planning Goals. Minneapolis 
Planning Commission, 501 City Hall, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 1960. 


Nicollet Avenue Study: Principles and 
Techniques for Retail Street Improvement. 
Prepared by Barton-Aschman Associates, 
Inc., Engineering and Planning Consult- 
ants, 600 Davis St., Evanston, Ill, for the 
Downtown Council of Minneapolis. 1960. 


A Survey cf Commuters on the High- 
land Branch. Economic Base Report #7 
by the Greater Boston Economic Study 
Committee. Available from Associates of 
the Committee for Economic Development, 
200 Berkeley St., Boston 17. 1960. 


The Taxicab in Modern Urban Trans- 
portation in the United States. A thesis 
presented to the Graduate Division of 
Georgia Institute of Technology. Available 
from Robert Bivens, Uptown Association, 
Inc., 313 Mortgage Guarantee Building, 
Atlanta 3. 1960. 155 pp. $4. 


Traffic, Transportation and Parking: 
Boulder, Colorado. Prepared by Trafton 
Bean and Associates, Consultants, 2300 
Broadway, Boulder. Available from City 
Planning office. Municipal Bldg., Boulder. 
1960. 71 pp. $2. 


Transportation Systems of Southeastern 
Massachusetts. Advance Planning Asso- 
ciates, 127 Mount Auburn St., Cambridge 
38, Mass. 1960. 62 pp. $2. 


Ventura Boulevard: A _ String-Type 
Shopping Street. Gerard J. Foster and 
Howard J. Nelson. Available from Real 
Estate Research Program, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24. 1958. 


The Westport Journey to Work. Pre- 
pared by Goodkind & O’Dea, Planning and 
Engineering Consultants, Hamden, Conn., 
for the Planning and Zoning Commission, 
Westport, Conn. Reprinted 1960. 


1 








planners library 


Comprehensive Plans 

Santa Clara, Calif.: Report on a Gen- 
eral Plan. Wilsey & Ham, Engineers & 
Planners, Millbrae, Calif. 1959. 

An integrated planning, engineering, and 
capital improvement program — and a 
model presentation. 


Boonton, N. J.: The Boonton Plan. 
Prepared for the Boonton Planning Board 
by Scott Bagby & Robert Catlin, City Plan- 
ning Consultants, 47 Broadway, Denville, 


N. J. 1959. 82 pp. $2. 


Elizabeth City, N. C.: Development 
Plan for Elizabeth City. Department of 
Conservation & Development, Division of 
Community Planning, Education Building, 


Raleigh, N. C. 41 pp. $1. 


Erie County, Pa.: Basic Survey and 
Research — Phase II of the Erie County 
Master Plan. Erie County Planning Com- 
mission, Court House, Erie. 1960. 


Fairfax County, Va.: A Planned Com- 
munity—Ravenwood, Buffalo Hill, Raven- 
wood Park, and Sleepy Hollow Manor. 
Prepared by the Ravenwood Park Civic 
Association under the direction of Oscar 
Sutermeister, 5923 Johnson Ave., Bethesda 
14, Md. 


Folsom, Calif.: Master Plan Report. 
James M. Campbell, Planning Consultant, 
801 El Camino Real, Menlo Park, Calif. 
1960. 


Franklin Township, Somerset County, 
N. J.: A Comprehensive Plan and Guide 
for Future Development. Community Plan- 
ning Associates, Inc., 1241 Parkway Ave., 
West Trenton, N. J. Part One: Basic 
Data, 106 pp. Part Two: Recommenda- 
tions, 60 pp. ‘Total cost, $4. 


Hamilton County, Tenn.: Community 
Analyses. Chattanooga-Hamilton County 
Regional Planning Commission, City Hall, 
Chattanooga 2. 1960. 


Holland, Mich.: Revised Master Plan. 
Scott Bagby & Associates, Planning Con- 
sultants, 331 N. Ottawa, Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 1960. 42 pp. $5. 


Howard County, Md.: A Planning Pol- 
icy and Design Concept. Howard County 
Planning Commission, Court House Annex, 
Ellicott City, Md. 1960. 56 pp. $1. 


Howell Township, N. J.: Master Plan. 
Community Planning Associates, Inc., 1241 
Parkway Ave., West Trenton, N. J. Part 
1—Basic Data and Research, 63 pp. Part 
2—A Plan for Future Development, 36 
pp. 1959. Total cost, $3.50. 


Lancaster, Pa.: Sunnyside. Lancaster 
City Planning Commission, Public Safety 
Building. Lancaster. 1960. 


Las Vegas, Nev.: Las Vegas Plans ils 
Future. Las Vegas City Planning Com- 
mission, City Hall, Las Vegas. 1959. 

Livingston, N. J.: Master Plan. Scott 
Bagby & Robert Catlin, City Planning Con 
sultants, 47 Broadway, Denville, N. J. 1960. 


57 pp. $2. 
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McAlester, Okla.: A General Plan 
Study. Institute of Community Develop- 
ment, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
1959. 112 pp. $3.75. 


Monterey, Calif.: General Plan for Fu- 
ture Development. Prepared for the Mon- 
terey Planning Commission by Pacific 
Planning and Research, 546 University 
Ave., Palo Alto. 1959. 


Montville, N. J.: Master Plan. Scott 
Bagby & Robert Catlin, Planning Consul- 
tants, 47 Broadway, Denville, N. J. 1960. 


53 pp. $2. 


Muskego, Wis.: Reconnaissance Study. 
Nelson-Ball & Associates, 1733 No. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee 2. 1960. 


Napa County, Calif.: Master Plan Re- 
port for Napa County and the cities of 
Napa, St. Helena, and Calistoga. James 
M. Campbell, Planning Consultant, 801 El 
Camino Real, Menlo Park, Calif. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Preliminary Mas- 
ter Plan. Prepared for the Niagara Falls 
Planning Board by Panero & De Chiara 
Associates. 76 Ninth Ave., New York 11. 
1960. (934” x 15%”). 


Norwood, Ohio: Master Plan. Ladislas 
Segoe & Associates, 811 Gwynne Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2, 1960. 80 pp. $7.50. 


Pewaukee, Wis.: Reconnaissance. Nel- 
son-Ball & Associates, 1733 No. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee 2. 1960. 


Ponca City, Okla.: Report of the City 
Planning Commission, Municipal Building, 
Ponca City. 


Port Washington, Wis.: Reconnaissance 
Study. Nelson-Ball & Associates, 1733 No. 
Farwell Ave., Milwaukee 2. 1960. 


Port Wentworth, Ga.: Port Wentworth 
Today. Prepared for the Port Wentworth 
Planning Commission by the Chatham 
County-Savannah Metropolitan Planning 
Commission, 2 Bay St., E., Savannah. 


Roseville, Calif.: Master Plan Report. 
James M. Campbell, Planning Consultant. 
801 El Camino Real, Menlo Park, Calif. 
1959. 


St. Joseph County, Ind.: A Master 
Plan for Unincorporated Areas. Carl L. 
Gardner & Associates, Inc., 73 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3. 1960. 


San Anselmo, Calif.: Master Plan Re- 
port. James M. Campbell, Planning Con- 
sultant, 801 El Camino Real, Menlo Park. 
Calif. 1960. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.: Master Plan 
Survey. Student Master Planning Staff, 
Michigan State University. Available from 
R. D. Duke, Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, 1959. 


Tacoma, Wash.: Basic Planning Studies, 


Status and Program. City Planning De- 
partment, County-City 
1960. 


Bldg., Tacoma 5. 


Watertown, Wis.: Comprehensive Mas- 
ter Plan. Ladislas Segoe & Associates, 811 
Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati 2. 1960. 119 
pp. $7.50. 


Annual Reports 


Lancaster, Pa.: 1959 Annual Report. 
Lancaster City Planning Commission, Pub- 
lic Safety Building, Lancaster. 1960. 


Lorain County, Ohio: Annual Report, 
1959. Lorain County Regional Planning 
Commission, 31 Turner Block, Elyria, Ohio. 
1960. 17 pp. $1. 


Sheboygan, Wis.: City Planning Annual 
Review, 1959-1960. Department of City 
Planning, Sheboygan. 1960. 


Somerset County, N. J.: Annual Re. 
port, 1959. Somerset County Planning 
Board, County Administration Building, 
Somerville, N. J. 1960 


Southgate, Mich.: 1959 Annual Report. 
City Plan Commission, Southgate, Mich, 
1960. 


Trenton, N. J.: 3rd Annual Report, 
1959-1960. Greater Trenton Council, 224 
W. State St., Trenton. 


Twin Cities (Minneapolis-St. Paul); 
Annual Report, 1959. Twin Cities Metro. 
politan Planning Commission, University 
at Fairview, St. Paul 4. 1960. 


Washtenaw County, Mich.: 1959 An. 
nual Report. Washtenaw County Plan. 
ning Commission, County Building, Ann 
Arbor. 


Capital Budgets 


Austin, Texas: Sixth Annual Capital Im. 
provements Program, 1959-1964. Depart 
ment of Planning, P.O. Box 1160, Austin 
6. 1959. 


Chicago: 5 Year Capital Improvements 
Program, 1960-1964. Department of City 
Planning, City Hall, Chicago 2. 


Davidson County and Nashville, Tenn.: 
Capital Improvements Budget and _ Pro 
gram, 1960-1966 (2 reports). Nashville City 
and Davidson County Planning Commis 
sions, 2nd Ave. So. & Lindsley, Nashville 
10. 1960. 


A Manual for Preparing the Capital 
Improvement Program: 1961-1967. City 
Planning Commission, Municipal Building. 
Warren, Michigan. 1960. 


New Orleans: Capital Program, 196l- 
1965. City Planning Commission, 4W0 
City Hall, Civic Center, New Orleans. 
1960.. 


Philadelphia: Capital Program, 1960-65 
Philadelphia City Planning Commission 
Penn Square Building, Philadelphia 7, 
1959. 

Providence, R. I.: Capital Improvement 
Program—1960-1966. City Plan Commis 
sion, City Hall, Providence 3. 1960. 


Stockton, Calif.: Capital Improvemen! 
Program, 1960-1965. Stockton City Plaw- 


ning Commission, City Hall, Stockton. 
1960. 
Aestheties 


More Attractive Communities for Cali- 
fornia. California Roadside Council, Inc. 
12 Garces Drive. San Francisco 27. 1960 
72 pp. $1 (quantity discounts). 

\ how-to-do-it guide concerned wilh 
making communities more attractive. This 
well-done booklet should be useful. 
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